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LEXICOLOGICAL  EVOLUTION  AND  CON- 
CEPTUAL PROGRESS 

BY 

JOHN   TAGGART   CLARK 


The  vocabulary  of  a  people  affords  direct  testimony  as  to 
two  aspects  of  that  people's  mentality — its  capacity  to  observe 
and  its  interest  in  what  it  observes.  The  spoken  and  written 
symbols  used  by  a  people  for  communicating  its  ideas,  mark  off 
clearly  and  unmistakably  the  level  of  that  people's  conceptual 
achievement,  the  system  of  classification  by  which  it  organizes 
the  data  of  its  experience.  This  system  of  classification,  one 
among  an  infinite  number  of  possible  ones,  is  undergoing  con- 
stant modification  and  revision.  New  classes  are  added,  based 
upon  new  elements  of  experience,  or  upon  the  recognition  of  dis- 
tinctions in  what  was  previously  undifferentiated,  and  if  they 
become  of  sufficient  interest  to  a  sufficient  number,  are  main- 
tained ;  and  old  classes,  having  outlived  their  interest,  become 
obsolescent  and  finally  disappear.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  there 
never  can  be  entire  correspondence,  as  regards  ideational  con- 
tent, between  the  vocabularies  of  any  two  peoples,  or  between 
any  two  periods  in  the  vocabulary  of  one  people.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  can  never  be  complete  difference.  In  the  ideational 
system  of  any  two  peoples,  in  any  two  periods,  as  revealed  in 
their  vocabularies,  will  appear  certain  correspondences,  both  in 
matter  and  in  manner  of  growth;  and  upon  the  basis  of  such 
correspondences,  provided  they  are  found  with  sufficient  fre- 
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quency  and  regularity,  we  may  endeavor  to  ascertain  those 
factors  which  enter  most  fundamentally  into  the  growth  of  con- 
ceptual intelligence.  In  this  article,  it  will  be  my  aim  to  direct 
attention  more  concretely  than  has  yet  been  done,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  to  the  importance  of  studying  comparatively  the 
lexicological  evolution  of  different  peoples,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
a  more  clear  understanding  of  the  essential  principles  underly- 
ing conceptual  progress  in  general. 

Our  capacity  to  form  ideas  depends  upon  our  capacity  to 
detect  resemblances  in  the  midst  of  differences,  to  separate  the 
resemblances  from  the  differences,  and  to  group  together  into 
classes  on  the  basis  of  these  resemblances  the  data  of  experience — 
in  other  words,  to  abstract  and  to  generalize.  In  the  measure 
that  the  resemblances  become  less  numerous,  less  frequent,  less 
obvious,  and  more  obscured  by  the  increasing  variety  and  com- 
plexity of  the  differences,  the  task  of  abstraction  becomes  more 
difficult  and  the  resulting  concept  is  a  mental  product  of  a 
higher  order.  It  is  possible  therefore,  at  least  in  theory,  to 
classify  the  words  of  a  language  from  the  point  of  view  of  con- 
ceptual gradation,  that  is,  as  mental  products  of  a  lower  or  higher 
order,  according  as  an  analysis  of  their  meanings  reveals  a  lower 
or  higher  level  of  abstraction.  Let  us  consider,  for  example, 
such  a  conceptual  series  as  the  following:  Rover,  Newfound- 
land, big  black  dog,  big  dog,  dog,  domestic  quadruped,  quad- 
ruped, mammal,  vertebrate,  animal,  animate  object,  object.  At 
each  successive  step  of  this  series,  it  will  be  observed,  there  is 
an  increase  in  extension  and  a  decrease  in  intension,  in  other 
words,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  individuals  in  the  class,  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  attributes  common  to  all  members  of 
the  class.  There  is,  in  consequence,  a  gradual  decrease  in  the 
proportion  of  resemblances  to  differences,  calling  into  play  in 
corresponding  measure  a  gradually  higher  level  of  abstraction. 
As  the  series  progresses,  the  mental  image  awakened  tends  to 
become  less  clear,  while  the  word,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to 
become  more  and  more  the  chief  element  in  consciousness. 

What  has  been  termed  "the  hopeless  poverty  of  the  power 
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of  abstraction/'1  universally  characteristic  of  savage  races,  finds 
unanimous  and  abundant  confirmation  in  the  accounts  of 
travelers,  missionaries  and  others  who  have  made  a  study  of 
primitive  culture.  The  languages  of  savage  tribes,  to  quote 
Ribot  :2 

.  .  .  considerees  dans  leur  caracteres  les  plus  generaux,  revelent  une 
notable  impuissance  a  depasser  les  ressemblances  les  plus  simples,  une 
incapacite  incurable  pour  des  generalisations  etendues;  elles  s'elevent 
a  peine  au-dessus  du  concret.  .  .  .  Dans  les  langues  barbares,  il  y  a  des 
termes  pour  designer  non  seulement  chaque  espece  de  chien,  inais  leur 
age,  la  couleur  de  leur  poil,  leurs  qualites  bonnes  ou  mauvaises,  etc.  De 
meme  pour  le  cheval:  des  mots  speciaux  design ent  ses  varietes,  tous  les 
mouvements  qu'il  se  donne;  ils  indiquent  s'il  est  monte,  non  monte, 
epouvante,  s'il  se  detache,  etc.  Les  Americains  du  Nord  ont  des  mots 
speciaux  pour  le  chene  noir,  le  chene  blanc  et  le  chene  rouge,  mais,  aucun 
pour  le  chene  en  general;  a  plus  forte  raison  pour  arbre  en  general.  Les 
indigenes  du  Bresil  peuvent  denommer  les  differentes  parties  du  corps, 
mais  non  le  corps  en  general  (Lubbock).  Chez  plusieurs  peuples  de 
1  'Oceanic,  un  vocable  special  est  employe  pour  la  queue  d  'un  chien,  un  autre 
pour  celle  d'un  mouton,  etc.,  mais  on  ne  peut  designer  une  queue  en 
general.  De  meme,  aucun  terme  pour  designer  la  vache,  mais  des  mots 
distincts  pour  la  vache  rouge,  blanche,  brune  (Sayce). 

"The  Malay,"  says  Crawfurd,3  "is  very  deficient  in  abstract 
words;  and  the  usual  train  of  the  ideas  of  the  people  who  speak 
it  does  not  lead  them  to  make  a  frequent  use  of  even  the  few  they 
possess.  They  have  copious  words  for  colors,  yet  borrow  the 
word  color,  warna,  from  the  Sanskrit.  With  this  poverty  of 
the  abstract  is  united  a  redundancy  of  the  concrete."  Craw- 
furd gives  many  additional  examples  similar  to  those  cited  by 
Ribot.  The  aborigines  of  Tasmania,  according  to  Milligan,4  had 
' '  no  words  representing  abstract  ideas ;  for  each  variety  of  gum- 
tree,  wattle-tree,  etc.,  they  had  a  name,  but  they  had  no  equiv- 
alent for  the  expression  of  a  tree."  Romanes  affirms  that  "the 
Sechuana  has  no  fewer  than  ten  words  all  meaning  'horned 


1  Farrar,  F.  W.,  Chapters  on  Language  (London,  1878),  p.  45. 

2  Ribot,  T.  A.,  L'Evolution  des  idees  generales  (Paris,  1897),  p.  109. 
s  Crawfurd,  J.,  Malay  Grammar  (London,  1852),  I,  68. 

*  Milligan,  Vocabulary  of  the  Dialects  of  some  of  the  Aboriginal  Tribes 
of  Tasmania,  p.  34.     Reference  quoted  from  Romanes. 
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cattle '  "  ;5  and  the  same  writer,  citing  Latham,  continues  to  say 
that  a  "Kurd  of  the  Zaza  tribe  was  not  able  to  conceive  a  hand 
or  father,  except  so  far  as  they  were  related  to  himself,  or  some- 
thing else ;  and  so  essentially  concrete  rather  than  abstract  were 
his  notions  that  he  combined  the  pronoun  with  the  substantive 
whenever  he  had  a  part  of  the  human  body  or  a  degree  of  con- 
sanguinity to  name,  saying  sere-min,  'my  head,'  and  pie-min, 
'my  father.'  "  "The  dialect  of  the  Zulus/'  says  Sayce,6  "is 
rich  in  nouns  denoting  different  objects  of  the  same  genus,  ac- 
cording to  some  variety  of  color,  redundancy  or  deficiency  of 
members,  or  some  other  peculiarity . ? '  In  many  Indian  lan- 
guages of  North  America,  there  is  no  separate  word  for  eye, 
hand,  arm,  or  the  other  parts  or  organs  of  the  body ;  they  are 
found  only  with  a  pronoun  incorporated  or  attached,  signifying 
my  eye,  your  hand,  his  hand,  etc.7 

Plus  la  mentalite  d'un  groupe  social  se  rapproche  de  la  forme  pre- 
logique,  plus  aussi  les  images-concepts  y  predominent.  Le  langage  en 
temoigne  par  1 'absence  a  peu  pres  complete  de  termes  generiques,  corre- 
spondant  aux  id6es  proprement  generates,  et  par  1 'extraordinaire  abon- 
dance  des  termes  specifiques,  c'est-a-dire  designant  des  etres  ou  objets 
dont  une  image  particuliere  et  precise  se  dessine  quand  on  les  nomine. 
Eyre  avait  deja  fait  cette  remarque  pour  les  Australiens.  II  n'y  a  pas 
de  termes  generiques  comme  arbre,  poisson,  oiseau,  etc.,  mais  seulement 
des  termes  specifiques  qui  s'appliquent  a  chaque  variet£  particuliere 
d 'arbre,  de  poisson,  d 'oiseau,  etc.  Les  indigenes  du  district  du  lac 
Tyers,  Gippsland,  u  'ont  pas  de  mot  pour  arbre,  poisson,  oiseau,  etc. 
Tous  les  etres  sont  distingues  par  leur  noms  propres;  breme,  perche, 
mulet,  etc.8 

The  same  incapacity  for  generalizing  is  found  among  primitive 
peoples  in  the  expression  of  qualities  and  acts.  "The  Tasma- 
nians,  when  they  wanted  to  denote  what  we  mean  by  tall  and 
round,  had  to  say  long  legs  and  like  a  ball  or  the  moon  or  some 


s  Komanes,  J.  G.,  Mental  Evolution  in  Man  (London,  1888),  p.  351. 
e  Sayce,  A.  H.,  Principles  of  Comparative  Philology  (London,  1875),  p. 
221. 

7  Powell.    J.    W.,    ''The    Evolution    of    Language,"    Bep.    Bur.    Ethn. 
Smithson.  Inst.,  I  (1880),  9. 

8  Levy-Bruhl,  L.,   Les  Fonctions   mentales   dans   les  societes  inferieures 
(Paris,  1910),  p.  190. 
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other  round  object,  eking  out  their  scanty  vocabulary  by  the 
help  of  gesture/'9    And  to  quote  again  from  Ribot: 

Les  Indiens  du  Nord  de  1'Amerique  ont  des  mots  particuliers  pour 
dire:  laver  sa  figure,  la  figure  d'un  autre,  le  linge,  les  utensiles,  etc.; 
en  tout  trente  mots,  mais  aucun  pour  laver  en  general.  De  meme  pour 
dire:  manger  du  pain,  des  fruits,  de  la  viande,  etc;  pour  f rapper  du  pied, 
de  la  main,  de  la  hache,  etc.;  pour  couper  du  bois,  de  la  viande  ou  tout 
autre  objet,  il  y  a  des  termes  speciaux,  mais  aucun  terme  pour  dire 
simplement:  .manger,  f  rapper,  couper  (Sayce,  Hovelacque).10 

Without  multiplying  further  the  examples,  we  may  conclude 
with  Sayce  that  "all  over  the  world,  indeed,  wherever  we  come 
across  a  savage  race,  or  an  individual  who  has  been  unaffected 
by  the  civilization  around  him,  we  find  this  primitive  inability 
to  separate  the  particular  from  the  universal  by  isolating  the 
individual  word,  and  extracting  it,  as  it  were,  from  the  ideas 
habitually  associated  with  it."11 

If  wre  ascend  from  the  realm  of  perceptual  to  that  of  ' '  super- 
perceptual"  ideas  (of  the  type  fidelity,  invalidate,  advantageous, 
and  the  like),  the  classification  of  words  as  mental  products  of 
a  lower  or  higher  order  becomes  much  more  difficult,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  criteria  upon  which  such  a  classification  must 
be  based  are  much  more  obscure  and  elusive.  In  learning  such 
words  as  papa,  ball,  milk,  hot,  yellow,  cry,  run,  and  the  like, 
there  is  established  in  the  mind  of  the  child  a  direct  and  imme- 
diate association  between  the  spoken  symbol,  and  a  present  per- 
ceptual experience,  and  this  association  tends  to  become,  with 
a  minimum  of  repetition  and  of  mental  effort,  automatic  and 
spontaneous.  The  element  of  conscious  reflection  is  entirely  ab- 
sent, at  least  as  regards  such  perceptual  words  as  are  of  earliest 
and  most  frequent  occurrence.  In  the  acquisition  of  such  words 
as  reciprocal,  condone,  ambiguity,  heirloom,  incompatible,  assim- 
ilate, etc.,  the  mental  process  involved  is  essentially  the  reverse. 
When  a  word  of  this  type  is  heard  or  read,  the  only  perceptual 


»  Sayce,  A.  JL,  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Language  (London,  1900), 
I,  101. 

lojKifcof,  op.  cit.,  p.  111. 

11  Sayce,  Science  of  Language,  II,  6. 
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elements  presenting  themselves  to  the  mind  are  such  as  are  sug- 
gested by  the  particular  circumstances  or  conditions  incident  to 
the  application  of  the  word  in  a  particular  case.  They  are  there- 
fore of  purely  accidental  and  variable  character  and  tend  to 
obscure  rather  than  clarify  the  inherent  and  permanent  meaning 
of  the  word.  The  latter  must  be  inferred  from  the  relation  of 
the  word  to  the  other  parts  of  the  context,  and  the  more  clearly 
these  parts  are  understood,  and  the  more  frequent  the  repetition 
of  the  word  in  other  contexts,  the  more  accurate  and  easy  the 
inference  tends  to  become.  The  great  majority  of  such  words, 
for  the  great  majority  of  individuals,  are  learned,  if  learned 
at  all,  at  a  much  later  period  than  those  relating  to  familiar 
perceptual  experience ;  as  compared  with  the  latter,  they  require 
for  their  learning  a  greater  amount  of  repetition,  a  higher  level 
of  conceptual  growth,  and  greater  reflective  faculty.  They  are 
learned  for  the  most  part  from  the  written  rather  than  the 
spoken  language,  and  it  is  in  the  literature  rather  than  in  popular 
speech  that  they  have  been  chiefly  evolved.  And  in  the  race,  as 
in  the  individual,  the  capacity  to  form  superperceptual  ideas  is 
of  late  development.  It  does  not  manifest  itself  to  any  consid- 
erable extent  in  the  vocabulary  of  a  people  until  the  latter  has 
begun  to  produce  a  literature  and  has  attained  to  some  power 
of  subjective  analysis. 

The  exuberant  wealth  of  concrete  detail  which  we  have  seen 
to  be  so  universally  characteristic  of  savage  languages  finds  its 
precise  counterpart,  as  would  be  expected,  in  an  amazing  inca- 
pacity for  superperceptual  analysis.  The  natives  of  Hawaii, 
while  possessing  many  separate  words  to  differentiate  the  force 
and  direction  of  the  wind,  have  but  one  word,  aloba,  to  express 
love,  friendship,  esteem,  kindness,  gratitude,  etc.12  "Some  of 
the  lower  races  like  the  New  Caledonians,  who  cannot  be  made 
to  understand  the  abstract  notions  of  'yesterday'  and  'tomorrow,' 
are  equally  unable  to  express  the  notion  of  'today/  "13  "In 
American  and  Polynesian  languages,"  says  Farrar,14  "there  are 


12  Eibot,  ibid.,  p.  109. 

!3  Sayce,  Prin.  Comp.  Phil.  p.  89. 

I*  Farrar,  op.  tit.,  p.  45,  note  3. 
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forms  for  'I  am  well,'  'I  am  here/  etc.,  but  not  for  'I  am.'  In 
Elliott's  Indian  Bible,  'I  am  that  I  am'  is  rendered  'I  do,  I  do.'  " 
"The  Mohicans  have  forms  for  'I  love  him,'  'I  love  you,'  but 
no  verb  meaning  '  love, '  and  in  some  Eskimo  tribes  are  separate 
verbs  for  'I  wish  to  eat  meat,'  'I  wish  to  eat  soup,'  but  no  verb 
for  'I  wish.'  "15  "There  are  dialects  which  are  in  a  state  of 
infantile  bewilderment  before  the  problem  of  numeration;  they 
have  words  for  '  one, '  '  two, '  and  *  three ' ;  but  all  beyond  is  an 
undivided  'many.'  "16  Many  other  similar  examples  could  be 
adduced,  and  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  studied  the  lan- 
guages of  primitive  peoples  is  of  striking  uniformity  in  this 
regard.17 

The  same  incapacity  for  precise  discrimination  in  the  ex- 
pression of  superperceptual  ideation  is  typical  in  fact  not  only 
of  savage  tribes  but  of  all  forms  of  primitive  mentality.  As  a 
universal  characteristic  of  the  speech  of  children  and  of  the 
uncultured,  it  is  too  familiar  to  call  for  extended  comment.18 
Of  especially  rich  significance  in  this  regard,  however,  is  the 
testimony  of  French  and  the  other  Romanic  languages.  In  each 
of  these  languages,  without  exception,  the  so-called  popular 
words,  or  words  which  have  remained  uninterruptedly  in  popular 
speech  from  the  vulgar  Latin  period  to  the  present  day,  present 
a  marked  contrast,  as  regards  ideational  content,  with  the  so- 
called  learned  words,  or  words  which  have  been  borrowed  di- 
rectly into  the  literature,  at  different  periods,  from  classic  Latin. 
Among  the  former,  the  proportion  of  words  expressing  super- 
perceptual  concepts  is  surprisingly  small,  and  those  that  are 


is  Ibid.,  p.  171. 

16  Whitney,  W.  D.,   The  Life  and  Growth  of  Language    (New  York), 
1876),  p.  20. 

17  See  especially  Romanes,  Ribot,  and  Levy-Bruhl,  in  their  above-men- 
tioned works. 

is  See  especially  Ellison,  " Children's  Capacity  for  Abstract  Thought  " 
Amer.  Journal  of  Psychology,  XIX  (1908),  253ff. ;  Farrar,  op.  tit.,  p.  49; 
Romanes,  op.  cit.,  pp.  296,  317;  Steinthal,  H.,  Psychologic  und  Sprachwissen- 
schaft;  ed.  4  (Berlin,  1881),  p.  401;  Egger,  E.,  Observations  et  reflexions  sur 
le  developpement  de  I 'intelligence  et  du  langage  chez  les  enfants,  Paris,  1879; 
Stout,  G.  F.,  Analytic  Psychology  (London,  1896), II,  228;  Preyer,  W.,  Die 
Seele  des  Kindes,  Leipzig,  1890;  Taine,  H.,  De  I  'intelligence,  Paris,  1870; 
Perez,  P.,  First  Three  Years  of  Childhood,  London,  1889. 
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found  are  of  distinctly  general  and  elemental  character  (com- 
pare, for  example,  joie,  peur,  ame,  douleur,  espoir,  age,  amour, 
an,  saison,  temps,  faux,  vrai,  ban,  beau,  dire,  parler,  demander, 
aimer,  sembler,  compter,  craindre,  etc.).  The  learned  words,  on 
the  contrary,  consist  very  largely  of  words  expressing  purely 
abstract  and  philosophical  conceptions,  which  had  never  pene- 
trated into  the  speech  of  the  masses.  In  French,  for  example, 
the  list  of  popular  words  derived  from  classic  Latin  nouns  in  a 
are  the  following:  Abbe,  abbaye,  abbesse,  aveline,  cte,  age,  agn< ////. 
aile,  aubin,  ail,  out  el,  alun,  auge,  ami,  tante,  amour,  ampoule, 
cane,  ancre,  anneau,  anguille,  angoisse,  ame,  an,  abeille,  ache,  avril, 
eau,  aigle,  erigne,  arbre,  arche,  arbalete,  arc,  ardeur,  aire,  argent, 
arete,  arme,  art,  dne,  oreille,  or,  avoine,  oncle. 

In  contrast  to  the  preceding  may  be  presented  the  following 
learned  nouns,  all  expressing  superperceptual  ideas,  found  in 
the  first  forty-one  pages  of  the  Dictionnaire  Generale  (a — 
adversite),  the  great  majority  of  them  having  been  introduced 
into  the  language  since  the  fourteenth  century:  abdication,  ab- 
ducteur,  abduction,  aberration,  abjection,  abjuration,  ablatif, 
ablation,  ablegat,  ablution,  abnegation,  abolition,  abomination, 
abreviation,  abrogation,  absence,  absolution,  absorption,  absten- 
tion, abstinence,  abstraction,  absurdite,  abus,  acceleration,  accent, 
acception,  accession,  accident,  accise,  acclamation,  accommoda- 
tion,  accumulation,  accusation,  acerbite,  acidite,  acquisition, 
acrimonie,  action,  activite,  addition,  adduction,  ademption, 
adepte,  adhesion,  adition,  adjectif,  adjonction,  adjudication,  ad- 
juration, adminicule,  administration,  admiration,  admission, 
admonition,  adolescence,  adoption,  adoration,  adulateur,  adul- 
teration, adultere,  adverbe,  adversaire,  adversite.19 


19  It  is  important  to  note  that  most  learned  words  expressing  perceptual 
or  semi-perceptual  ideas  are  either  of  technical  or  scientific  character 
(clavicule,  quadrupeds,  crustace,  etc.),  or  of  wide  generalisation  (solide, 
liquide,  animal,  vegetal,  etc.).  In  some  cases,  adjectives  expressing  per- 
ceptual qualities  are  popular,  while  their  corresponding  abstract  nouns  are 
learned  (ticde — tepidite,  chauve — calvitie,  aigu — acuite,  etc).  Of  particu- 
larly fruitful  significance  for  the  student  of  lexical  psychology  are  the  so- 
called  doublets,  or  cases  where  a  single  classic  Latin  word  has  given  both  a 
popular  and  a  learned  form,  generally  with  difference  of  meaning  (frele — 
fragile  (L.  frag'dis}  ;  hotel — hopital  (L.  hospitale)  ;  nager — naviguer  (L. 
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Of  still  more  striking  significance,  in  tracing  the  progress  of 
superperceptual  analysis,  is  the  enormous  superiority  of  modern 
French  over  old  French  in  the  qualification  of  abstract  nouns. 
In  ten  pages  of  Villehardouin  (1165-1213),  taken  from  Paris  et 
Langlois,  Chrestomathie  du  Hoy  en  Age  (Paris,  1903),  pp.  186ff., 
are  the  following  passages  in  which  an  abstract  noun  is  qualified 
by  an  adjective : 

Sachiez  que  ce"  fu  une  des  plus  dotoses  choses  (redoutables 
entreprises)  a  faire. — Et  les  autres  genz  qui  n'avoient  mie  si 
grant  mestier  (si  grande  utilite)  en  bataille. — li  emperere  les 
atendoit  a  granz  conroiz  (avec  de  grands  preparatifs). — li  Grieu 
firent  mout  grand  semblant  del  retenir. — De  noz  barons  fu  tens 
li  conseuz. — et  le  fist  mout  bien,  si  qu'il  en  ot  grant  pris  (beau- 
coup  de  gloire). — Enqui  refu  granz  li  estors  (le  combat). — et  fu 
mout  grant  merveille. — Lors  fu  li  conseuz  des  barons  teus  (tel) . — 
bien  fu  fiere  chose  a  regarder. — Lors  se  porpenserent  d'un  mout 
bon  engien  (expedient). — granz  fais  (une  grande  quantite)  de 
pierres  lor  jetoit  on  sour  eus. — dont  granz  damages  (dommage) 
fu. — si  que  grant  pris  li  en  dona  on. — par  vive  force  monterent 
des  chevaliers. — li  hus  (la  clameur)  ere  si  granz. — Or  porrez  oir 
estrange  proece  (prouesse). — Lors  veissiez  (vous  auriez  vu) 
assaut  grant  et  mervcillos. — Or  oez  estrange  miracle. — envoier 
a  si  grant  foison  (en  si  grande  quantite) . — fu  mout  granz  sens. — 
cil  avoient  si  grant  foison  de  gent. — Bien  sembloit  perillose  chose. 
— Li  nostre  estoient  ordene  en  tel  maniere. — onques  (jamais) 
Dieus  ne  traist  (tira)  de  plus  grant  peril  nule  gent. — il  n'i  ot 
si  hardi  qui  n'eust  grant  joie. — oez  les  miracles  Nostre  Seignor 
come  eles  sont  beles. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  sixteen  out  of  twenty-five  examples 
the  qualifying  adjective  is  grand.  In  the  first  ten  pages  of 
Hugo's  Les  Miser aUes  (Super's  edition)  are  the  following: 

navigare),  etc.  A.  Brachet,  in  his  Dictionnaire  des  Doublets  (Paris,  1868), 
gives  some  two  thousand  examples  of  such  double  formations.  As  regards 
the  general  semantic  character  of  the  earliest  learned  words  in  French, 
see  H.  Berger,  Die  Lehnworter  der  franzosischen  Sprache  dltester  Zeit, 
Leipzig,  1899;  and  G.  Paris,  "Les  plus  anciens  mots  d'emprunt  du  fran- 
c.ais,"  Journal  des  Savants,  LXXXIV  (1900),  294-307,  356-75. 
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Un  passant  d'un  aspect  plus  miserable. — un  homme  de 
moyenne  taille. — cet  ensemble  delabre. — rire  et  parler  a  grand 
bruit. — plonge  dans  des  reflexions  peu  sereines. — Cette  declar- 
ation, faite  d'un  ton  mesure,  mais  ferme,  parut  grave. — II  ne  se 
retourna  pas  une  seule  fois. — une  bonne  odeur. — vague  apparence 
de  bien-etre  melee  a  cet  autre  aspect  si  poignant. — sa  desagrcable 
rencontre  du  matin. — II  fit  au  cabaretier  un  signe  imperceptible. 
— quelques  paroles  a  voix  basse. — ce  spectacle  doux  et  calniant. — 
II  frappa  au  carreau  un  petit  coup  tres  faible. — un  second  coup 
— un  troisieme  coup. — II  jeta  un  nouveau  coup  d'oeil  sur  1'etran- 
ger. — A  la  lueur  du  jour  expirant. — un  grondcment  farouche. 

It  is  clear  therefore  that  while  in  the  analysis  and  classifi- 
cation of  perceptual  experience  conceptual  progress  tends  ever 
toward  wider  generalization,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  superperceptual  classification  it  proceeds  in  precisely 
the  opposite  direction,  that  is,  toward  a  more  precise  and  dis- 
criminating specialization,  toward  greater  intension  and  smaller 
extension,  in  a  word,  from  that  which  is  most  general,  elemental 
and  obvious  to  that  which  is  most  highly  particularized  and 
differentiated.  According  to  this  view,  the  word  acquisition 
would  represent  a  mental  product  of  higher  order  than  posses- 
sion, omniscience  than  knowledge,  apostrophize  than  address, 
asseverate  than  affirm,  coincidence  than  occurrence,  democratize 
than  reform,  etc.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  it  is 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  determine  which  of  two  words  within 
a  given  category  represents  a  higher  conceptual  achievement  than 
the  other.  Upon  what  ground,  for  example,  may  we  say  that 
of  the  four  words,  annoyance,  irritation,  resentment,  indignation, 
one  involves  a  higher  level  of  abstraction  than  the  other  three? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  studying  the  psycho-lexical  evolution  of 
different  peoples,  that  which  is  of  essential  importance,  at  least 
as  regards  superperceptual  ideation,  is  less  to  establish  a  strictly 
conceptual  gradation  of  words,  than  to  show,  through  the  history 
of  words,  the  course  of  progressive  discrimination  within  a  given 
conceptual  category — in  other  terms,  to  show  for  each  successive 
period  of  a  language  what  new  differentiations,  within  a  given 
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conceptual  category,  have  first  received  expression.  In  the 
measure  that  this  growing  capacity  for  analytical  particulari- 
zation  tends  to  show  correspondence  in  the  psycho-lexical  evo- 
lution of  different  peoples,  both  as  regards  ideas  expressed  and 
the  order  in  which  they  have  received  expression,  we  may  hope 
to  ascertain  more  or  less  clearly  those  factors  and  forces  of  mental 
growth  that  are  characteristic  of  mankind  in  general  rather  than 
of  particular  peoples. 

It  is  in  the  growth  of  superperceptual  ideation,  calling  into 
play  as  we  have  seen  an  ever-increasing  power  of  reflective 
analysis,  that  is  characterized  most  strikingly  the  ascent  from 
lower  to  higher  levels  of  mentality,  whether  it  be  from  the  child 
to  the  adult,  from  the  ignorant  to  the  cultured,  from  savage  to 
civilized  peoples,  or  from  a  primitive  to  an  advanced  period  in 
the  history  of  the  race.  It  is  of  interest  to  note,  furthermore, 
that  as  the  capacity  for  abstraction  becomes  less  dependent  upon 
the  support  of  purely  perceptual  experience  it  tends  to  become, 
in  corresponding  measure,  more  dependent  upon  the  support  of 
the  word.  As  the  mind  progresses  from  the  simplest  forms  of 
perceptual  ideation  to  the  most  abstruse  and  tenuous  products 
of  metaphysical  conception,  the  relation  between  thought  and 
speech  tends  to  become  gradually  more  intimate,  more  precise, 
and  more  stable.  As  the  structure  of  conceptual  intelligence 
becomes  more  complex,  more  elaborated,  and  further  removed 
from  those  elements  of  the  environment  directly  apprehensible 
by  the  senses,  its  synthetic  character  becomes  more  marked ;  each 
step  in  advance  depends  in  greater  measure  on  what  has  gone 
before  and  also  opens  the  way  to  still  higher  elaborations,  and 
in  the  gradual  progress  of  this  synthetic  organization  the  value 
of  the  word  as  an  associative  symbol  to  fix  and  record  each 
successive  achievement  becomes  correspondingly  greater,20  It 
is,  therefore,  especially  in  the  study  of  the  higher  levels  of  con- 


20  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  most  cases  of  aphasia,  it  is  proper  names, 
especially  names  of  persons,  that  are  forgotten  earliest,  showing  that  the 
associative  tie  between  thought  and  word  is  weakest  where  the  perceptual 
image  is  most  vivid.  For  an  exceptionally  suggestive  treatment  of  the 
growth  of  conceptual  intelligence,  especially  at  the  higher  levels,  see  W. 
Mitchell,  Structure  and  Growth  of  the  Mind  (London,  1907),  pp.  294-415. 
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ceptual  progress  that  the  testimony  of  comparative  lexicology 
becomes  of  most  direct  and  unique  significance.  Nor  can  there 
be  any  question  but  that  when  this  department  of  lexical  re- 
search has  received  more  extensive  and  penetrating  treatment 
it  will  furnish  to  the  general  psychology  of  cognition  results  of 
fundamental  and  far-reaching  importance. 

The  extent  to  which  the  growth  of  conceptual  intelligence 
is  governed  by  fundamental  laws,  principles  or  tendencies,  is  a 
question  to  which  an  ultimate  solution  will  be  found,  if  found 
at  all,  in  the  testimony  of  comparative  lexicology.  That  such 
laws,  principles  or  tendencies  exist,  and  that  they  are  no  less 
constantly  and  fundamentally  operative  in  the  evolution  of  super- 
perceptual  than  of  perceptual  ideation,  there  seems  little  reason 
to  question.  The  striking  uniformity  already  observed  in  the 
mentality  of  primitive  peoples,  the  fact  now  recognized  by  all 
evolutionists  that  all  mental  growth  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
levels  is  of  unbroken  continuity,  the  enormously  long  period 
that  must  have  elapsed  since  the  earliest  manifestation  of  human 
speech,  a  period  compared  with  which  the  date  of  our  earliest 
records  is  but  as  yesterday,  and,  most  of  all,  the  inherent  nature 
of  the  conceptual  process  itself,  lend  strong  support  to  such  a  view. 

Amid  the  infinite  complexity  of  factors  entering  into  the 
formation  of  ideas,  there  is  one  factor  of  constantly  predomi- 
nant character — the  factor  of  interest.  The  power  to  observe 
and  to  discriminate  depends  upon  attention,  and  in  any  ex- 
perience the  degree  and  direction  of  attention  is  generally  re- 
garded as  primarily  dependent  upon  interest.  That  which  forms 
most  frequently  the  subject  of  our  thought  and  of  our  speech 
is  that  which  is  of  chief  interest  for  us,  and  with  all  peoples  in 
all  periods,  those  elements  of  experience  and  of  the  environment 
which  have  tended  earliest  and  most  strongly  to  call  into  play 
the  naming  and  the  predicating  faculty  are  those  which  have 
been  of  most  vital  and  most  frequent  interest  to  the  majority. 
"We  know  things,  we  are  interested  in  them,  and  we  act  upon 
them,"21  but  we  know  them  best,  and  we  think  of  them,  speak 


21  Hid.,  p.  57. 
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of  them,  and  act  upon  them  most  often  in  the  measure  that  we 
are  most  interested  in  them.  The  faculty  of  discrimination  is 
stimulated  most  actively  where  there  is  practical  advantage  to 
be  gained;  and  thus  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  the  Sandwich 
Islander  should  have  many  different  words  for  expressing  the 
force  and  direction  of  the  wind,  and  but  one  word  for  love, 
friendship,  esteem,  gratitude,  kindness,  etc.  In  the  higher  realms 
of  conception,  the  principle  is  the  same ;  it  is  the  factor  of  interest 
throughout  that  is  of  chief  potency  in  determining  the  course 
of  mental  growth.  As  the  material  welfare  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  community  becomes  more  secure,  capacity  for  interest 
transcends  the  immediately  perceptual  and  tends  to  evolve  up- 
ward and  outward  toward  a  rudimentary  analysis  of  those 
elements  which  are  beyond  the  apprehension  of  the  senses.  And 
as  interest  in  superperceptual  discrimination  expands,  and  the 
power  of  introspective  reflection  increases,  new  distinctions  are 
perceived  and  receive  expression  in  language,  and  in  this  gradual 
enrichment  of  the  vocabulary  there  is  a  constant  tendency  toward 
greater  precision  and  greater  stability.22 

In  the  expression  of  superperceptual  ideation,  as  has  already 
been  observed,  those  words  which  are  the  oldest  in  the  language 
and  which  reflect  most  faithfully  the  popular  speech  of  a  primi- 
tive period  are  characterized  to  a  considerable  extent  by  vague 
generality  and  slight  analytical  discrimination.  They  express, 
for  the  most  part,  those  aspects,  relations  and  subjective  states 
which  are  of  most  frequent  and  general  interest,  and  which  are 
therefore  most  elemental  and  obvious.  Those  words,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  have  entered  the  language  at  a  later  period,  ex- 
pressing interests  of  more  complex  and  specialized  nature,  tend 
to  become  restricted  more  and  more  to  the  language  of  a  limited 
group  or  stratum  of  society.  The  development  of  technical  and 
scientific  vocabularies  presents  striking  testimony  in  this  regard. 


22  For  some  features  of  this  tendency  in  the  evolution  of  the  French 
vocabulary,  see  the  abstract  of  a  paper  which  I  read  before  the  Philological 
Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  November,  1908.  ' '  The  Expression  of 
Certain  Orders  of  Concepts  in  Old  and  Modern  French,"  Trans.  Amer. 
Philol.  Assoc.,  XXXIX,  liii. 
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The  chronological  order,  therefore,  in  which  within  a  given  con- 
ceptual category  successive  differentiations  have  received  expres- 
sion in  the  vocabulary  is  of  essential  significance,  in  that  it  re- 
flects in  general  the  relative  degree  of  interest  underlying  them. 
The  course  of  conceptual  progress  may  be  regarded,  then,  as 
running  essentially  parallel  with  the  growth  of  interest  capacity, 
and  it  is  in  the  lexical  record  of  different  peoples  that  we  shall 
find  most  clearly  and  faithfully  revealed  the  successive  phases 
of  this  growth.  Now  it  is  plainly  evident  that  the  growth  of 
interest  capacity  in  any  two  individuals  or  in  any  two  peoples 
is  never,  any  more  than  that  of  facial  features  or  bodily  structure, 
entirely  dissimilar.  As  the  homologous  parts  of  the  physical 
organism,  amid  an  infinite  variety  of  accidental  features,  present 
a  constant  and  universal  uniformity  of  location,  structure  and 
function,  so  in  all  peoples,  in  all  periods,  successive  levels  of 
interest  capacity  tend  to  appear  in  a  certain  order,  to  evolve  in 
a  certain  direction  and  to  a  certain  extent.  Capacity  for  interest, 
whether  material,  esthetic,  intellectual,  or  spiritual,  is  dependent 
primarily  upon  sensitiveness  to  pain  or  pleasure ;  and  this  sensi- 
tiveness is  obviously  the  result  to  a  considerable  degree  of  pre- 
dispositions both  physical  and  psychic  which  are  of  fundamental, 
constant,  and  universal  nature.  In  comparing  the  lexicological 
evolution  of  different  peoples,  therefore,  we  may  expect  to  find 
correspondences  both  as  regards  the  main  types  of  conceptual 
classification  and  as  regards  the  order  in  which  these  types  have 
tended  to  receive  expression;  and  upon  the  basis  of  such  corre- 
spondences as  are  found  to  be  most  regular,  frequent  and  gen- 
eral we  may  ultimately  hope  to  determine  more  clearly  those 
fundamental  laws,  principles,  or  tendencies  underlying  the 
growth  of  conceptual  intelligence  in  general. 

Conceptual  progress,  in  the  individual  or  in  the  race,  is  of 
threefold  nature.  It  manifests  itself:  (1)  in  the  formation  of 
new  concepts;  (2)  in  greater  precision;  (3)  in  greater  facility. 
And  to  this  threefold  aspect  correspond  in  the  vocabulary:  (1) 
the  emergence  of  new  concept-symbols;  (2)  a  more  discriminat- 
ing application;  (3)  more  frequent  and  general  usage.  As  the 
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history  of  industrial  progress  is  concerned  chiefly,  however,  with 
the  appearance  of  new  inventions,  rather  than  with  their  later 
improvement  and  diffusion,  so  the  history  of  conceptual  progress 
is  concerned  primarily  with  the  emergence  of  new  concept- 
symbols,  and  among  these  with  those  especially  which  have  stood 
the  test  of  time.  The  factor  of  permanency  is  obviously  of  fun- 
damental significance.  Those  conceptual  classifications  which, 
having  once  received  expression  in  the  vocabulary,  have  been 
maintained  in  continuous  usage  to  the  present  day,  are  those 
which  are  most  likely  to  reflect  interest  tendencies  of  funda- 
mental rather  than  of  passing  and  accidental  character,  and 
which  are  most  likely  therefore  to  find  expression  in  other  lan- 
guages ;  whereas  those  classifications  which  are  least  apt  to  find 
expression  in  other  languages  are  those  which,  after  maintaining 
themselves  for  a  limited  period  among  a  limited  circle,  have 
become  obsolete  owing  to  lack  of  interest  for  later  generations. 

As  an  example,  among  many  possible  ones,  of  progressive  dis- 
crimination, within  a  given  conceptual  category,  I  may  present 
the  chronology  of  a  certain  class  of  words  in  English,  that  of 
verbs  expressing  different  aspects  or  modalities  of  language, 
either  spoken  or  written,  of  the  type  acknowledge,  enunciate, 
eulogize,  dissuade,  transcribe,  and  the  like.  Each  word  is  classi- 
fied according  to  the  earliest  example  of  its  use,  as  given  in  the 
Oxford  Dictionary,  in  a  purely  linguistic  sense.  The  list  is  in- 
tended to  include  all  words  not  classed  as  rare,  archaic,  or  ob- 
solete, from  a  to  verify,  except  for  the  following  supplements 
which  were  not  accessible:  still — su;  supplest,  and  all  of  the 
letter  u.  A  few  words  of  doubtful  inclusion,  owing  to  ambiguity 
of  the  quotations,  are  accompanied  with  an  interrogation  point. 
The  periods  distinguished  are  the  following:  before  1200,  1200- 
1300,  1301-1350,  1351-1400,  thence  each  half  century  to  1850, 
1850  to  the  present. 

BEFORE  1200 

Ask,  backbite,  bemoan,  beseech,  bid,  bless,  bode,  call,  forbid, 
foresay,  forswear,  greet,  lie,  lisp,  misteach,  miswrite,  name,  out- 
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law,  read,  say,  shrive,  speak,  spell  (=  preach),  stammer,  teach, 
tell,  threat. 

1200-1300 

Accuse,  answer,  assign,  avow,  babble,  bark,  beg,  belie  (=tell 
lies  about),  blame,  book,  chatter,  clack,  command,  commune, 
condemn,  counsel,  couple,  crave,  cry,  curse,  deny,  dispraise,  dis- 
pute, enjoin,  excuse,  feign,  flatter,  foretell,  forge,  gainsay,  grant, 
hoot,  hue,  inquire,  judge,  mispraise  number,  ordain,  praise,  pray, 
preach,  prove,  purge,  put,  reckon,  rime,  shoot  (forth),  signify, 
snib,  sound,  spell  (=  read  letter  by  letter),  summon,  talk,  thank, 
threaten,  translate,  traverse  (as  legal  term  =  deny). 

1301-1350 

Allege,  argue,  attaint,  ban,  bequeathe,  blaspheme,  boast, 
certify,  charge,  claim,  commend,  count,  crack,  declare,  defame, 
defend,  dub,  end,  enroll,  exile,  expound,  forewarn,  grunt,  indite, 
indict,  jangle,  liken,  maintain,  menace,  multiply,  outsay,  plead, 
pronounce,  publish,  quash,  quitclaim,  rebuke,  record,  repeal, 
reprehend,  reprove,  respite,  revile,  slander,  snub,  specify,  sue, 
thunder,  touch. 

1351-1400 

Abate,  abridge,  account,  add,  adjudge,  admonish,  advise, 
affirm,  amplify,  appeal,  appoint,  approve,  arraign,  ascribe,  assent, 
authorize,  bargain,  bewail,  blabber,  brag,  brawl,  challenge,  chide, 
clamor,  color,  compare,  complain,  comprehend,  confess,  convey, 
convict,  copy,  correct,  decide,  decline  (as  grammatical  term), 
decree,  define,  denounce,  devise,  disavow,  disclose,  disprove, 
devine,  drivel,  English,  enter,  entitle,  establish,  examine,  exclude, 
exhort,  express,  find,  herald,  implead,  impress,  impugn,  impute, 
induce,  inform,  interpret,  justify,  laud,  miscall,  miscouusel,  mis- 
count, misinform,  mismetre,  missay,  mumble,  mutter,  noise,  note, 
notify,  object,  open,  oppose,  overpraise,  pass,  pick  (on),  pipe, 
point,  portray,  present,  price,  proclaim,  prefer,  prophesy,  prose, 
proverb,  quadruple,  quarrel,  rate  (=  scold),  ratify,  rave,  refer, 
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register,  rehearse,  renounce,  repeat,  reply,  report,  represent, 
repugn,  require,  return,  reverse,  revoke,  ring,  roar,  salute,  scan, 
scoff,  scold,  score  (=  record),  testify,  title,  tongue,  treat,  triple, 
tryst. 

1401-1450 

Approbate,  assess,  bicker,  blaze,  catechize,  christen,  clatter, 
compile,  conjure,  .continue,  countermand,  covenant,  cut,  date, 
decline  (=  refuse),  detract,  discuss,  disgrade,  disinherit,  dis- 
pense, dissent,  divide,  engross,  enhance,  exalt,  foreordain,  ful- 
minate, have,  huck,  interrupt,  license,  misreport,  mock,  moralize, 
muster,  omit,  prate,  preconize,  press  (upon),  pretend,  prohibit, 
promise,  prompt,  propose,  protest,  provide,  reprobate,  reveal, 
rule,  subscribe,  tail,  thou,  tittle,  vaunt. 

1451-1500 

Address,  adjourn  (?),  adjure,  administer,  advertise,  agree, 
amend,  announce,  article,  blow  (upon),  bluster,  calendar,  cite, 
clear,  come  (out  with),  compose,  condition,  constitute,  crab,  croak, 
debate,  demand,  depute,  digest,  disagree,  disannul,  discharge, 
discommend,  disfranchise,  dismiss,  disprize,  dissolve,  divorce, 
drone,  elect,  enact,  exempt,  expose,  forejudge,  hem,  imprint, 
interrogate,  intitulate,  intone,  invoke,  jabber,  lay  (down),  make 
(out),  pardon,  pen,  promulge,  prorogue,  question,  rail,  raise, 
reappeal,  reassemble,  recite,  regret,  reject,  rejoin,  reproach, 
scribble,  sign,  value. 

1501-1550 

Abdicate,  abduce,  abjure,  abrogate,  absolve,  abstract,  accent, 
acquit,  admit,  advance,  allow,  altercate,  annunciate,  apprize, 
assure,  avouch,  award,  berate,  blab,  blether,  break  (forth),  bruit, 
cackle,  canvass,  carp,  cavil,  compound,  conclude,  concord,  conde- 
scend, confer,  congratulate,  conjugate,  construe,  consult,  con- 
tend, contract,  corroborate,  crow,  dedicate,  denigrate,  depose, 
deride,  describe,  digress,  disaffirm,  disparage,  dispatch,  ( ?)  dis- 
semble, entreat,  etymologize,  exact,  excommunicate,  execute,  ex- 
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emplify,  exhibit,  exorcize,  explain,  extol,  falsify,  file,  frame, 
fume,  ( ?)  gage,  govern,  harp,  hobble,  hollo,  howl,  illustrate, 
impart,  impetrate,  implore,  importune,  inculcate,  indorse,  insert, 
involve,  instil,  instruct,  interdict,  intimate,  inveigh,  invent,  in- 
ventory, invocate,  iterate,  jest,  lament,  law,  manifest,  mention, 
metrify,  mince,  misadvise,  misinstruct,  misname,  misprint,  mis- 
reckon,  missound,  mistranslate,  mitigate,  mollify,  mortgage, 
muzzle,  nickname,  nobilitate,  nonsuit,  obtest,  order,  outcry,  over- 
tell,  parse,  pause,  permit,  persuade,  phrase,  postulate,  prattle, 
prefix,  premise,  premonish,  prescribe,  pretermit,  print,  privilege, 
proceed,  process,  profess,  promulgate,  propound,  pulpit,  purport, 
put  (down),  qualify,  rap  (out),  reacknowledge,  reason,  rebut, 
recant,  reclaim,  refute,  relate,  replicate,  repone,  retract,  scrabble, 
shorten,  shout,  solicit,  spare,  suade,  suggest,  tattle,  toss,  trans- 
pose, trip,  twit,  ventilate. 

1551-1600 

Abbreviate,  abet,  acknowledge,  acquaint,  affiance,  allegorize, 
allude,  anagrammatize,  anathematize,  apologize,  arbitrate,  artic- 
ulate, assail,  attest,  attribute,  aver,  ballad,  balladize,  bawl,  bellow, 
bescribble,  bespeak,  betroth,  blatter,  blurt,  bolt  (out),  bombard, 
breathe,  broach,  calculate,  calumniate,  cant,  catalogue,  celebrate, 
censure,  chalk  up,  chat,  circumflex,  commit,  contradict,  convene, 
convoke,  cube,  dare,  declaim,  deliberate,  deliver,  denominate,  de- 
nunciate,  deplore,  dilate,  ding,  direct,  disacknowledge,  disallow, 
discard,  discipline,  disclaim,  discourse,  dispone,  dispunct,  dis- 
rank,  dissuade,  distinguish,  doom,  drawl,  egg  (on),  elucidate, 
emblazon,  epitomize,  equivocate,  exaggerate,  except,  exclaim, 
execrate,  exonerate,  expostulate,  extenuate,  fable,  flout,  fore- 
appoint,  forge  (=  commit  forgery),  fret,  ( ?)  gabble,  Germanize, 
gibe,  glorify,  graduate,  gratulate,  grumble,  hedge,  historify,  his- 
torize,  hound,  huckster,  hush,  impeach,  importunate,  imply,  in: 
elude,  inscribe,  insinuate,  insist,  interplead,  invite,  jargon,  jeer, 
lash,  latinize,  lecture,  legitimate,  matriculate,  message,  methodize, 
misapply,  mischarge,  miscite,  misdate,  misinterpret,  mispersuade, 
mispronounce,  misquote,  misrecite,  misspeak,  mistell,  moderate, 
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nay,  negotiate,  nibble,  nominate,  nullify,  obscure,  obsecrate,  offer, 
opine,  orate,  outbid,  outbrag,  outflatter,  outscold,  out-talk,  out- 
voice, outwrangle,  overcount,  overname,  overrule,  parable,  para- 
bolize,  parley,  parrot,  particularize,  peach,  philosophize,  picture, 
plaud,  pledge,  ply,  poetize,  pre-contract,  prejudge,  presage,  pre- 
vail (upon),  prolong,  propagate,  prorogate,  proscribe,  prosecute, 
pursue,  quiddle,  quip,  rake  (up),  rate  (=  calculate),  rattle,  re- 
advise,  rebaptize,  rebuff  (?),  recall,  recapitulate,  refuse,  rein- 
titule,  reiterate,  reprieve,  reprint,  request,  resolve,  resound,  re- 
sume, retell,  revert,  riddle,  rubricate,  rubric,  rumor,  salve,  school, 
screak,  second,  sentence,  shriek,  shrill,  smooth,  snap,  snarl,  son- 
net, sophisticate,  spell  (=name  letters  in  order),,  spit,  stick, 
stifle,  subdivide,  subjoin,  subsume,  subtilize,  take,  taunt,  tax, 
temporize,  term,  testament,  theme,  throttle,  throw,  traduce,  trans- 
act, transfer,  transcribe,  tutor,  twattle. 

1601-1650 

Abuse,  acclaim,  accost,  adduce,  adumbrate,  analyze,  apostalize, 
applaud,  apply,  asperse,  assert,  augur,  barbarize,  beatify,  be- 
scrawl,  brand,  cajole,  certiorate,  characterize,  chirp,  cognomi- 
nate,  cognosce,  commensurate,  comment,  comminate,  commute, 
compliment,  compute,  concede,  condole,  confabulate,  contest, 
contract  (as  grammatical  term),  controvert,  converse,  convince, 
correspond,  countercharge,  countercite,  counter-order,  crim- 
inate, criticize,  decry,  delegate,  delete,  delineate,  demur,  de- 
precate, detail,  dictate,  disadvise,  disalarm,  disbar,  disguise, 
disown,  disseminate,  divulge,  doctrinate,  dogmatize,  draw  (up), 
drill,  drop,  dun,  echo,  embroider,  engage,  enumerate,  enunciate, 
equate,  erase,  evade,  evidence,  evoke,  excise,  expatiate,  explicate, 
expunge,  extend,  extract,  fabulate,  fasten,  father,  felicitate,  fleer, 
forecall,  foredoom,  forespeak,  forewrite,  gag,  genealogize,  gibber, 
gloss,  gospelize,  gossip,  grace,  Grecianize  (?),  groan,  haggle, 
hammer,  harbinger,  haw,  Hebraize,  hereticate,  higgle,  hint,  hold, 
homage,  honey,  illegitimate,  illuminate,  impose,  imprecate,  in- 
stance, intercede,  interpolate,  interpose,  inventorize,  label,  lan- 
guage, laugh,  libel,  list,  litigate,  lord,  malign,  map  (out),  medi- 
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ate,  mendicate,  minute,  misaffirm,  misbaptize,  miscipher,  mis- 
number,  misrelate,  misrepeat,  misrepresent,  misstate,  mis-style, 
mourn,  mouth,  muddle,  murder,  mythologize,  naturalize,  news, 
nonsensify,  nose,  notice,  oath,  abjure,  objurgate,  obnunciate,  ob- 
serve, opprobriate,  outbabble,  outbawl,  outpreach,  outrant,  out- 
reason,  outspeak,  out-tongue,  outwrite,  overbid,  overpersuade, 
overtalk,  overvalue,  own,  page,  palliate,  palter,  penegyrize,  para- 
dox, parallel,  parallelize,  paralogize,  paraphrase,  pedantize,  peti- 
tion, pettifog,  phillippize,  platonize,  poll,  portend,  post,  post-date, 
postscribe,  pre-acquaint,  preadmit,  pre-admonish,  preamble,  pre- 
ambulate,  pre-appoint,  precondemn,  preconsult,  predamn,  pre- 
declare,  predicate,  predict,  predoom,  pre-establish,  preface,  pre- 
interpret,  prejudice,  preside,  pretext,  prevaricate,  prewarn, 
produce,  prologize,  rabbinize,  rake  (into),  rally,  ramble,  rant, 
ratiocinate  (?),  readdress,  re-appoint,  reassign,  recommend,  re- 
commit, recompile,  recriminate,  redargue,  refine,  reflect  (upon), 
reinterpret,  reinterrogate,  reintimate,  reinvite,  render,  republish, 
repudiate,  rescind,  retort,  review  (in  legal  sense),  revise,  revive, 
satirize,  scrawl,  screw,  scroll,  scruple,  sermonize,  silence,  single 
(out),  smatter,  snort,  soothsay,  spatter,  specialize,  specificate, 
squabble,  state,  stigmatize,  subdelegate,  subinduce,  subject,  sub- 
ordinate, subpoena,  sum  up,  superadd,  superscribe,  superscrive, 
tale,  tally,  tautologize,  testate,  theorize,  ticket,  torment,  torture, 
transcribble,  triplicate,  trumpet,  turn,  tutorize,  vacate,  validate, 
veil,  vent,  venture,  verbalize. 

1651-1700 

Adjective,  administrate,  analogize,  aphorize,  apprise,  aspirate, 
banter,  belie  (=show  to  be  false),  bespatter,  blate,  castigate, 
catcall,  caution,  circumstantiate,  clash  (with),  clear  (up),  coax, 
collate,  commiserate,  commission,  communicate,  compromise,  con- 
note, connumerate,  counter-argue,  countersign,  credit,  cross- 
examine,  damn,  debit,  defy,  demonstrate,  denote,  depreciate,  din, 
discept,  discommune,  disenact,  disenfranchise,  dishabilitate,  dis- 
incorporate, distort,  docket,  draw,  ejaculate,  enlist,  evangelize, 
evocate,  exculpate,  expurgate,  fib,  flourish,  forebode,  foremention, 
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forgive,  garble,  grade,  Grecize,  harangue,  hieroglyphize,  huff, 
hurl,  illucidate,  incapacitate,  individualize,  inflect,  inspeak,  in- 
troduce, invoice,  issue,  joke,  jubilate,  lampoon,  letter,  miscom- 
pute,  raiscorrect,  misexplain,  misexpound,  misplead,  misrender, 
mission,  mis-spell,  moot,  move,  mysticize,  narrate,  obelize,  obro- 
gate,  outcant,  outpromise,  outshout,  overspeak,  overpreach,  over- 
write, pelt,  persist,  philologize,  posit,  pre-advise,  precompose, 
pre-instruct,  premention,  proselytize,  proverbialize,  pump,  pun, 
quadruplicate,  query,  quibble,  quote,  rank,  reassert,  recognize, 
reconvey,  rectify,  remand,  remind,  remonstrate,  renew,  repri- 
mand, rhyme,  ridicule,  rodomontade,  romance,  score  (cancel), 
scratch  (erase),  scriven,  slur,  smoothe  (over),  sneer,  solecize, 
spar,  spirit,  spiritualize,  sputter,  squeal  (to  utter  shrilly),  stab, 
tag,  text,  theologize,  thee,  third,  toast,  tone,  trace. 

1701-1750 

Accentuate,  anglicize,  apostrophize,  blacklist,  borrow,  bully, 
compress,  confab,  confide,  counterprove,  couplet,  dash,  depict, 
deputize,  disqualify,  document,  doggrel,  elegize,  encore,  excurse, 
exhaust,  extemporize,  frank,  gasconade,  growl,  hawk,  heroize, 
hesitate,  honor,  hypothesize,  incriminate,  index,  instrument,  inte~ 
grate,  jaw,  jot,  lodge,  lug  (in),  mackle,  mandate,  miscalculate, 
misexpress,  misnomer,  negative,  non-concur,  numerate,  obnounce, 
outargue,  outbluster,  outbully,  out-thunder,  overdraw,  palaver, 
parody,  personify,  personize,  plagiarize,  pop  (the  question), 
postmark,  probe,  puff,  quaver (?),  recede,  reinstruct,  remark, 
respond,  roast,  scout,  scratch  (out),  scream,  signalize,  solve, 
speechify,  splutter,  stamp,  table,  tabulate,  test,  total,  transform, 
type. 

1751-1800 

Abnegate,  adjudicate,  adsignify,  adulate,  advocate,  anglify, 
annominate,  annotate,  appellate,  argufy,  asseverate,  attack,  bore, 
certificate,  cheer,  circumscribe,  classify,  codify,  commentate,  con- 
coct, cover,  crib,  cross-interrogate,  cross-question,  dissertate,  dis- 
simulate, dramatize,  draw  out,  edit,  elide,  emblematize,  emend, 
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emit,  euphonize,  fabricate,  furlough,  gallicize,  generalize,  gram- 
maticize, guarantee,  hazard,  hiss,  hurrah,  identify,  implicate,  in- 
culpate, indicate,  insult,  interject,  intonate,  italicize,  journalize, 
lip,  magnify,  maledict,  memorialize,  misdirect,  modernize,  noun, 
obstruct,  paragraph,  parleyvoo,  pencil,  perjure,  precognosce,  pre- 
inform,  prime,  probate,  prologuize,  propine,  rag,  reargue,  recount, 
reissue,  reorder,  review  (criticize),  rumble  (?),  sanction,  scribe, 
sob,  soliloquize,  space,  spout,  suffix,  taboo,  theatricalize,  trump  up, 
tuscanize. 

1801-1850 

Agglutinate,  annualize,  antiquate,  append,  assibilate,  assuade, 
autograph,  blackguard,  blarney,  Bowdlerize,  brief,  bulletin,  but- 
tonhold,  capitalize,  carpet,  chaff,  champion,  check,  cheep,  chime 
in,  chronologize,  circularize,  coach,  cognomen,  cognominize,  cross, 
cuss,  deed,  designate,  disbosom,  discrepate,  disempower,  disentail, 
dispersonify,  disrate,  doggrelize,  draft,  drum,  educate,  educe, 
eliminate,  elocutionize,  encyclopedize,  eulogize,  expand,  familiar- 
ize, fore-announce,  form,  fudge,  gab,  Gaelicize,  Greekize,  gurgle, 
halt,  heed,  heckle,  historicize,  hyphen,  ignore,  illegitimate,  im- 
provise, jargonize,  kid,  knell,  legislate,  letterize,  literalize,  localize, 
logicize,  lyricize,  marginalize,  mathematecize,  melodramatize, 
memorandum,  metricize,  miscolor,  miscopy,  misderive,  misdescribe, 
misfame,  mispunctuate,  moan,  monogrammatize,  monologize,  mor- 
tify, mystify,  mythicize,  nag,  neologize,  nomenclate,  outbellow, 
outbray,  outslang,  out-tell,  over-issue,  over-refine,  overstate,  pad, 
parenthecize,  patent,  pluralize,  poke  (fun),  popularize,  postfix, 
pragmatize,  preannounce,  precalculate,  precisionize,  predecree, 
predesignate,  previse,  proctorize,  propagandize,  punctuate,  quan- 
tify, quiesce,  rationalize,  reaffirm,  reconvoke,  reduplicate,  reel 
(off),  retelegraph,  rhapsodize,  rip  (out),  romanize,  row,  Saxonize, 
scratch  (=  scribble),  screech,  sentimentalize,  simplify,  singular- 
ize,  slang,  slate  (reprove),  solemnize,  sonneteer,  sough,  spat, 
speech,  stenograph,  stereotype,  stet,  stickle,  sub-contract,  submit, 
superficialize,  tarrif,  tarrifize,  telegraph,  terminate,  theosophize, 
tout,  tragedize,  tragecize,  trifle,  trivialize,  trustee,  twaddle,  twist, 
twitter,  typewrite,  typographize,  verbify. 
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1851  TO  THE  PRESENT 

Accredit,  actionize,  agitate,  air,  alphabetize,  anglicify,  as- 
sonate,  blare,  block,  boost  (not  in  Oxford  or  Century),  bracket, 
bring  up,  butt  in  (not  in  Oxford  or  Century),  buttonhole,  cable, 
card,  classicalize,  classicize,  collaborate,  concelebrate,  decimalize, 
diphthongize,  disattaint,  disauthenticate,  disbench,  dislicense, 
emendate,  emphasize,  enigmatize,  ergotize,  euphemize,  fake,  fili- 
buster, flay  (not  in  Oxford  or  Century),  formalize,  formularize, 
formulate,  formulize,  French,  Frenchize,  group,  guffaw,  gush, 
guy,  hark,  headline,  Hebraicize,  hyphenate,  hyphenize,  infix, 
initial,  interpellate,  interview,  itemize,  jerk,  jolly,  josh,  kick, 
knock  (in  Century  Dictionary  Supplement),  legendize,  legiti- 
matize, lingualize,  linotype  (in  Century  Dictionary  Supplement), 
lobby,  manifold,  misaddress,  misword,  monograph,  monologuize, 
monophthongize,  monosyllabize,  monotone,  mutate,  Newmanize, 
obsolesce,  obvert,  optimize,  ordinate,  outline,  over-subscribe, 
paginate,  palatalize,  penalize,  permute,  platitudinize,  postscript, 
pout,  precast,  precise,  predate,  preludize,  prod,  program,  proposi- 
tionize,  proparoxytone,  quiz,  rap  (not  in  Oxford  or  Century), 
readdress,  re-amend,  rebook,  reconvict,  redeliver,  regulate,  requi- 
sition, roll-call,  romancize(  ?),  rub  (it  in),  scathe,  schedule,  score 
(=  criticize,  not  in  Oxford  or  Century),  shut  (up),  signature, 
similize,  slate  (==  list  as  candidate,  see  Century  Dictionary  Sup- 
plement), snark,  snigger,  soap,  sonantize,  speculate,  splash, 
spring,  squeal  (=to  turn  informer),  squelch,  star,  sub-edit,  sub- 
side, substantivize,  subtitle,  summarize,  supersubtilize,  tablet, 
tabularize,  telephone,  testimonialize,  theatrize,  thrash  out,  tiff, 
tip,  transcendentalize,  transliterate,  treaty,  tune  in,  ventriloquize. 

I  need  not  attempt  here  to  analyze  in  detail  the  abundant 
wealth  of  material  which  the  foregoing  tabulation  offers  for 
psychological  study.  The  tabulation  of  other  conceptual  cate- 
gories for  successive  periods  of  the  language  would  doubtless  be 
of  equally  fruitful  significance.  The  general  tendency  of  all 
superperceptual  ideation  toward  a  more  precise  and  discriminat- 
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ing  analysis23  is  in  the  main  brought  into  clear  relief.  If  mate- 
rials were  available  for  recording  the  chronology  of  the  same 
category  in  other  languages  of  high  cultural  development,  a 
comparison  would  probably  reveal  many  correspondences  of 
striking  and  fundamental  character. 

The  list  in  its  entirety  presents  very  concrete  testimony  as 
to  the  immense  value  of  the  Oxford  Dictionary  as  an  instrument 
of  research  for  the  study  of  psycho-lexical  evolution,  and  ac- 
centuates the  need  of  similar  dictionaries  of  other  languages 
compiled  upon  the  same  comprehensive  principles,  and  with  the 
same  critical  accuracy  and  scholarly  thoroughness  as  Murray's 
monumental  work.  Such  a  philological  achievement  is  possible, 
of  course,  only  through  the  combined  labors  of  many  individual 
investigators,  and  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  but  that  when 
peace  is  once  more  restored  to  the  world,  activity  in  such  colla- 
boration will  tend  to  become  more  extensive  and  better  organized. 

It  has  been  my  aim  throughout  this  article  to  emphasize  par- 
ticularly the  importance  of  historical  lexicology  from  the  con- 
ceptual point  of  view,  the  value  of  its  researches  for  compara- 
tive psychology,  especially  as  regards  the  higher  levels  of  the 
cognitive  faculties,  and  the  inexhaustible  wealth  of  richly  signi- 
ficant material  directly  accessible  for  such  study.  In  tracing  the 
course  of  psycho-lexical  evolution,  every  fact  bearing  upon  the 
expression  of  a  certain  idea  by  a  certain  people  at  a  certain 
period  is  of  value ;  but  it  is  equally  important  to  remember  that 
"no  fact  in  any  language  is  completely  understood  until  tlu*ro 
has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  it  the  evidence  of  every  other 
analogous  fact,  related  or  unrelated/'24 

An  ideally  complete  tabulation  of  all  available  lexicological 
data  would  embody,  for  each  language,  a  fourfold  classification : 
(1)  a  chronological  classification,  showing  for  each  successive 

23  For  specific  evidence  of  this  tendency  in  French,  see  the  abstract  of 
a   paper   read    by   the   author   before   the   Philological    Association    of   the 
Pacific  Coast,  in  November,  1909,  "The  Expression  of  Certain  Categories 
of   Abstract    Thought   in   Villehardouin,   Oommines,    and   Michelet, "    ibid., 
XL,  xcviii. 

24  Whitney,  op.  cit.,  p.  315. 
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period,  all  new  words  and  all  new  meanings  of  old  words;  (2)  an 
etymological  classification,  grouping  in  chronological  order  all 
words  according  to  their  origin — popular,  learned,  borrowed,  or 
formational;  (3)  a  derivational  classification,  showing  for  each 
primitive  word,  the  chronological  order  of  all  words  derived 
from  it;  (4)  an  ideological  classification,  showing  for  each  con- 
ceptual category  the  chronological  succession  of  new  distinc- 
tions.25 The  labor  involved  in  such  a  tabulation  would  of  course 
be  vast,  beyond  computing ;  but  that  its  results  would  furnish  a 
treasury  of  materials  of  incalculable  value  for  the  study  of 
psycho-lexical  evolution  in  all  its  manifold  aspects,  there  can  be 
no  question.  Every  individual  investigation  which  contributes  to 
the  filling  out  of  such  a  tabulation  is  a  direct  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  intellectual  progress,  and  cannot  fail  to  throw  new 
light  on  all  researches  of  a  similar  order  which  have  preceded  it. 

Modern  psychology  is  coming  to  recognize  more  clearly  the 
profound  significance  of  Comte's  formula:  "II  ne  faut  pas  de- 
finir  1'humanite  par  rhomme,  mais  Thomme  par  rhumanite." 
It  is  becoming  ever  more  manifest  that  the  mental  organization 
of  each  individual  is  dependent  in  great  measure  upon  the  influ- 
ence of  the  social  environment  into  which  he  is  born;  and  it  is 
obviously  through  the  medium  of  language  that  this  influence  is 
rendered  most  constant  and  most  potent. 

And  the  converse  is  equally  true.  It  is  through  a  keener 
insight  into  the  workings  of  the  human  mind  and  a  deeper  com- 


25  Of  unquestionable  value,  also,  for  the  psychological  interpretation  of 
lexical  growth  and  tendency,  are  statistics  upon  the  relative  vitality  (fre- 
quency of  occurrence  and  generality  of  usage)  of  words  in  different  periods. 
In  a  paper  read  before  the  Philological  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  in 
November,  1912,  I  showed  that  in  the  French  vocabulary  the  relation  of 
vitality  to  other  lexical  features  such  as  age,  etymological  origin,  con- 
tinuity of  usage,  derivational  fertility,  etc.,  is  remarkably  constant.  For 
an  abstract  of  this  paper,  see  "Some  Features  of  Lexicological  Vitality 
in  French,"  ibid.,  XLIII,  Ixx.  For  many  suggestive  observations  on  the 
general  subject  of  lexicological  vitality,  see  H.  Darmesteter,  La  Vie  des 
mots,  Paris,  1899,  and  the  admirable  review  of  this  work  in  Paris,  Melanges 
Unguistiques  (Paris,  1909),  p.  281.  For  words  which  have  undergone 
change  of  meaning,  it  is  obviously  important  to  have  citations  in  sufficient 
number  and  sufficiently  near  in  time  to  show  the  successive  shadings  of  this 
change.  Interesting  remarks  in  this  connection  are  to  be  found  in  the 
preface  to  the  Dictionnaire  general  of  Darmesteter  and  Hatzfeld. 
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prehension  of  those  psychic  predispositions  which  are  of  per- 
manent, universal  and  fundamental  character,  that  must  be 
found,  if  found  at  all,  an  ultimate  solution  to  those  problems, 
sociological  and  educational,  which  are  most  vital  to  the  welfare 
and  progress  of  mankind.  To  the  attainment  of  this  keener  in- 
sight and  this  deeper  comprehension,  it  is  certain  that  no  labor 
will  contribute  in  higher  measure  than  the  patient,  penetrating 
and  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  records  of  human  speech. 


